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MEMORIALS OF WALTER SCOTT. 


Te Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club is more than 
its name imports. It is an association of gentle- 
men of varied tastes and acquirements, who are 
as much concerned in exploring matters of arche- 
ological and literary interest in their neigh- 
bourhood as in taking note of objects in natural 
history. Not confining themselves to discussions 
and the reading of papers, the members set 
apart a day for excursions, in which little in 
the way of scientific or historical inquiry comes 
amiss to them, in the counties along the lower 
valley of the Tweed—a district known to be famed 
for song and deeds of arms, for ruins of old castles 
and abbeys, and above all for being the country 
of Walter Scott. We wish there were more pro- 
vincial associations of this kind. In usefulness, 
they greatly excel the annual gatherings devoted 
to little else than purposes of friendly intercourse 
and conviviality. Perhaps we may some day 
offer a specimen of the ingenious papers contained 
in the Transactions of this very commendable 
Berwickshire Club. Meanwhile, we have to speak 
of something quite as interesting. 

One day at the end of September of the present 
year, about thirty members of the Club met at 
Galashiels, with the view of proceeding by way of 
Torwoodlee and Clovenfords to Ashestiel, memor- 
able as having been the residence of Scott and his 
family from 1804 to 1812. Clovenfords, which lies 
in a kind of hollow in the hills, is a small village, 
with an inn, which within our recollection was a 
posting-house in going southwards, and is alluded 
to by Wordsworth in his ‘ Yarrow Unvisited:’ 


And when we came to Clovenfords, 
Then said my winsome marrow : 

‘ Whate’er betide, we ’ll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.’ 


Since Wordsworth’s time, great changes have 
occurred, The post-road is superseded by a rail- 
way, and Clovenfords is now noted for extensive 
Vineries, established by the enterprise of Mr 
Thomson, a skilled gardener, for raising grapes 


for the London market, and which have been 
eminently successful. Of course, the Club visited 
these wonderful Vineries—wonderful for being 
placed in the midst of so wild and hilly a country. 
After satisfying their curiosity, the Club passed 
southwards down the gorge to the Tweed, where 
amidst woods on a high bank, on the further side 
of the river, stands Ashestiel. At this point, 
about six miles below Innerleithen, the Tweed is 
seen flowing pellucidly between green banks, with 
heathery and pastoral hills rising to a considerable 
height on each side. At the ruined tower of 
Elibank, a short way up the river from Ashestiel, 
the scene is grand in its solitude and beauty. The 
only incongruous objects in the landscape are 
the iron railway bridges that span the river, and 
which, without exaggeration, might be described 
as the perfection of ugliness. 

In the early part of last century, Ashestiel 
came by purchase into possession of William 
Russell, whose grandson, Colonel William Russell, 
married a daughter of Dr John Rutherford, another 
of whose daughters was the mother of Walter 
Scott. Colonel Russell was succeeded in the 
estate by his son, General Sir James Russell, who 
died in 1859 ; and the property is now held by his 
daughter, Miss Russell. Scott occupied the house 
while his cousin General Russell was absent in 
India, Here, he finished the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ and composed ‘ Marmion,’ and the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ besides executing much other literary 
work. Though somewhat changed, the house and 
grounds shew several interesting memorials of 
Scott. For what follows, we are indebted to an 
account in the Border Advertiser, evidently written 
by the Editor of that tastefully conducted news- 

per. 
pet Before proceeding to the house, the party paid 
a visit to the “Shirra’s Knowe,” a knoll above 
Glenkinnon Burn, covered with a grove of ash 
and birch, where is a turf seat which was a 
favourite haunt of the poet in his contemplative 
moods. Returning thence, the party proceeded to 
the house, to the interior of which it was Miss 
Russell’s desire they should have access. It has 
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been let during the summer to Dr Matthews 
Duncan of London, and as he had not yet vacated 
it, it was felt that the members of the Club could 
not with propriety intrude upon his privacy. 
But with the utmost courtesy and kindly con- 
sideration, Dr Duncan would not hear of Miss 
Russell’s arrangements being departed from ; and 
accordingly the party, guided by himself, were 
favoured with an inspection of the chief apart- 
ments in the house which were occupied by Scott. 
| The most- attractive of these was the room, still 
fitted up as a library and armoury, in which he 
studied and wrote. It is a small room, lighted 
by one small window, the sill of which, four or 
five feet in depth, and representing the thickness 
of the wall, was covered with green baize, and 
used by him as a desk. The window looks out to 
the Tweed and the hills beyond. But the object 
which most appealed to the feelings of veneration 
and respect for the departed, was Scott’s favourite 
chair, which still stands here. It is a low, deep 
chair of peculiar construction, and singularly 


comfortable. In this chair Scott is said to have 
sat much; and when on his death-bed, it was 
brought by his special desire to Abbotsford, that 


he might again repose in it his worn-out frame. 
In this chair, said Dr Duncan, he breathed his 
last ; and after his death it was again brought 
back to the place which had seen him in by far 
the best and happiest period of his life. With a 
kind of solemn gratification, the several members 
of the party sat themselves in the chair, associated 
as it was with the brightest and saddest moments 
in the career of him who at this time engrossed 
their every feeling and thought. 

‘ After visiting the dining and drawing rooms, 
and seeing many interesting portraits connected 
with the family, the party proceeded to the river- 
side to visit another of Scott’s favourite haunts. 
On the way thither, the forester pointed out the 
old road to and from the ford in the river, which 
in Scott’s time did duty for passengers, instead of 
the bridge since built half a mile farther down. 
At one time a large stone, called the “Riding 
Stone,” stood at the entrance to this ford, but is 


now either removed or silted up. It acted as a/| age. 


kind of hydrometer in a rough way ; for it was a 
maxim that when this stone was covered with 
water, it was dangerous for a horseman to attempt 
the passage of the river. The sight of this ford 
brought vividly back many of Scott’s anecdotes 
of it, and especially of the domestic inconveniences 
which resulted from a kitchen grate on its way 
to Ashestiel having been overturned in the ford, 
and remaining there for weeks as a kind of horse- 
trap, and regarding which Scott used to crack 
many a joke at his good lady’s expense. A short 
distance from this, along the haugh, stands a 
splendid old oak-tree, beneath which Scott was 
fond of sitting. It is about twelve feet in girth, 
and its branches spread out to a great distance in 
a fashion beautifully horizontal. It stands about 
twelve yards from the river's edge, yet its outer 


boughs hang their extremities over the water, and 
altogether it covers a space of ground about 
seventy yards in circumference. It is a fine old 
tree, and its bushy foliage seemed even more 
beautiful from the touches of yellow which now 
mingled with its green. 

‘Leaving the old oak-tree in the haugh, the com- 
pany of Naturalists next proceeded to the burying. 
place of the Russells of Ashestiel, which is situ- 
ated in the midst of the woods—a small square 
inclosure, to whose walls the ivy clings with all 
the tenacity of fixed possession. After paying a 
somewhat hurried visit to the fine ohi-docicnal 
garden on the estate, the company got once more 
seated, and drove to Fernilee and Yair. The 
party kept the south side of the Tweed to Caddon- 
ree when they crossed at the bridge there, and 
held straight down to the old road leading up to the 
ruined house of Fernilee—a place ever interest- 
ing as the abode of Mrs Cockburn in her youthful 
years, and where she is said to have written the 
exquisite version of the “Flowers of the Forest,” 
beginning— 

I’ve seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling. 


In passing downwards, however, the com did 
not fail “5 take note of the pleasant little school 
and school-house at Caddonfoot, as also the beau- 
tifally situated church and manse erected there, 
Leaving the conveyances to meet them at a point 
on the road farther down, the most of the com- 
pony ed to climb the brae leading to Old 
ernilee. It is a plain building of two stories, 
is now a complete ruin, roofless and windowless, 
entirely enveloped in perhaps the densest growth 
of ivy the company ever looked upon. The 
wonder is that its weight does not drag the old 
walls to the ground. The house, which has been 
long uninhabited, formerly belonged to a branch 
of the Rutherfords, afterwards passing, towards 
the end of last century, with the estate, into 
the hands of the Pringles of Clifton and Haining, 
to whom they still shee Alicia (or Alison) 
Rutherford, afterwards Mrs Cockburn, was born 
here about 1712, and it is said composed the song 
which has immortalised her name in consequence 
of the death of a young gentleman to whom she 
was affianced and fondly attached. As she married 
Patrick Cockburn in 1731, the song must, if the 
above tradition be correct, have been written 
when she was only seventeen or eighteen years of 
The room—a slight recess in a projecting 
turret at the south-west angle of the building, and 
lighted by a small window—in which she is said 
to have composed the song, is still pointed out; 
and as appropriate to the occasion, a portion of 
the company assembled in the interior of the ruin, 
directly under the room specified, and one of them 
sung a verse of it. With this pleasing tribute of 
devotion to the spirit of the dead, the company 
took its departure, noticing, as they descended the 
hill in front, the remains of the old terraced garden 
or orchard of the house, as also an ancient stone- 
built ——— still existing in the wood below 
the house. Rejoining the conveyances at “ Robin's 
Nest,” that quondam famous resort of Edinburgh 
anglers, the road was now taken, under the 
softened —— of the westering sun, for the 
residence of the “long-descended lord” of Yair, 
by whom the party was courteously received. 
ith Yair, the sight-seeing of the day was in a 
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THE ROMANCE OF A CITY CLERK. 


sense closed, and the road was taken homewards. 
At the Rink, attention was drawn to the British 
camp and other traces of the Catrail on the hill ; 
and a little afterwards, the woods and house of 
Abbotsford came into view, and had their due 
meed of attention and approbation. Galashiels was 
reached at a quarter to four o'clock.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF A CITY CLERK. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IL—THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Tar White Hart was as snug and old-fashioned 
as a Village inn ought to be, albeit it was somewhat 
out of repair. My bedroom window was directly 
over the covered porch on the front of which was 
perched the ‘hart couchant, which stress of 
weather had converted from its original and signi- 
ficant colour to a delicate lavender. I had thus 
a view of the little rambling street, and could, by 
opening the sash and craning to a small 

obtain a view of Rose Villa—a feat which of 
course I foolishly performed before completing 


-my toilet on the morning after my arrival at 


Dartbridge. 

Despite my knowledge of the early habits which 
Miss Ryder insisted upon, I was scarcely prepared, 
on entering the breakfast-parlour a little later 
to find my fellow-traveller seated there calmly 
employed in letter-writing, He received me with 
some ceremony however, requesting me to excuse 
him, as his letters were of some importance. I 
took up a book and read quietly until he had 
completed his task and made room for the setting 
out of the morning meal, which was ina very short 
time upon the table. Whereupon the old gentle- 
man proceeded to do the honours with courtesy 
and dexterity. I now took leisurely observation 
of his bronzed weather-beaten face, and was much 
impressed with the kindliness and benevolence of 
its expression. 

Breakfast over, he wheeled his chair to the open 
window—on a stand in front of which bloomed 
Miss Ryder’s favourite geraniums—inviting me 
to follow his example. Nothing loath, I acceded 
with as good an imitation of his old-fashioned 
ng as my Cockney training would admit. 

aving ascertained that I did not object to 
tobacco, he filled and lighted a capacious meer- 
schaum, puffing vigorously at which he began 
a conversation on general topics. Gradually 
however, he veered towards our adventure at 
the station, and ultimately questioned me, in a 
friendly way, — the nature of my connec- 
tion with Dartbridge; so that before I had 


lace my 
at I was 
gushingly communicative, or that a syllable with 
reference to Lucy escaped me ; nevertheless the 


up the aisle, had 


amiable old fellow came in a sense to a 


what issues were concerned in my hopes of prefer- 
ment in the office of Steel, Flint, and Company. 
ing degree of interest sym and nothin 

occurred that could alarm my 

I wished Mr Clayton—such I understood was 
his name—good-bye when the hour approached 
for going to church. At the villa I was first 
welcomed by Ponto, a black retriever, 
Lucy’s staunch friend ; next by the fussy little 
editor; and lastly by Lucy and Lizzie Monks, who 
declared themselves almost ready ; they had only 
to put on their hats and get their Prayer-books, 
So I waited patiently for a of twent 
minutes, chat! pleasantly meanwhile with Mr 
Monks, till at length the girls, fully equipped, 
made their appearance. We at once set out to- 

ther by the path across the fields, which, besides 
Shing more enjoyable in the warm dusty weather, 
was a much shorter route to church than by the 
turnpike, a a stile between two fields 
from which the could be seen winding below 
in the hollow, we saw scattered groups of country 
—_ hastening on the same errand as ourselves ; 
while here and there a carriage or dog-cart dashed 
along, raising clouds of dust. 

‘There is Miss Ryder’s machine just leaving the 
village,’ said Lizzie, who had herself on the 
first step of the stile. ‘If I didn’t know the pony, 
I should know the turn-out anywhere by that 
bow of red veivet in the old-fashioned bonnet.’ 

‘But who is that with her?’ wondered Lucy, 
shading her eyes and watching the Progress of the 
tiny vehicle ome 8 ‘It cannot be the brewer, 
for he is in the north ; and Mr Webb and she are 
not on good terms since she refused to give up 
her pew to the Squire’s London friends.’ 

I smiled as I listened to this innocent bit of 
village gossip ; but my own observation had con- 
vinced me that the other occupant of the dog-cart 
was my mysterious friend Mr Clayton. Request- 
ing the girls to descend from their point of van- 
tage, we now —- briskly forward ; but ere 
long the irrepressible Lizzie said: ‘O Mr Dalton, 
do you really know who that can be? Is any one 
staying at the inn ?’ 

‘Well, Miss Monks, your humble servant is 
staying there; and there is what remains of an 
eccentric elderly gentleman staying there; and 
in point of fact, to the best of my belief it is that 
venerable remnant who sits beside Miss Ryder 
De vease, Frank Y quoth Li ith a pinch 

‘Don’t tease, quo with a pi 
and a glance that mipped my cokeiad humour, 
as Sir Boyle Roche would have said, in the bud. 

Thus enjoined, I narrated what I knew of my 
strange acquaintance, Lizzie laughed merrily as 
I went on. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘if I did not know Miss Ryder 
better, I should say she was setting her cap at the 
old man. I am amused and surprised as it is 
at her shewing such favour to a stranger ; but 
no doubt it is on account of his misfortune.’ 
And the little brunette looked grave. 

We reached the church in good time and took 
our accustomed seats. We had not been many 
minutes seated when the eyes of the congregation 
were focussed upon my old friend, the noise of 
whose iron-shod stump, as he followed Miss Ryder 

attracted universal attention. 
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I might have moralised upon the weak-minded 
curiosity of the villagers, had I not found my own 
gaze, as well as those of my fair companions, 
fixed upon the new arrivals. The old man reve- 
rently bent his head to the desk for some time, 
and when he raised it, there was a quiet child- 
like serenity upon it which the marks of time 
could not conceal. I now felt myself unable to 
withdraw my 7 from his rough old visage, a 
strange sense of familiarity with it beginning to 
impress me. I tried at first to consider this a 
result of the amused interest with which I had 
previously observed him; but that calm un- 
conscious look had unquestionably some older 
and closer association in my mind. I often 
think now that in the first vividness of this con- 
viction I should soon have discovered its origin ; 
but the vicar at that moment entered the church, 
and the service commenced. 

We returned by the old path across the 
fields, I had engaged to dine at the villa, and felt 
happy that it was so, since learning that Lucy’s 
departure had been fixed. After dinner Lucy and 
I were considerately left to ourselves. Talking 
much and long of our approaching separation, the 

irits of both naturally clouded by the prospect, 
ener her as much as I could ry reminding 
her of my purpose to work indefatigably ; and our 
more serious conversation was relieved by pleasant 
chat about village incidents, amongst others the 
advent of Mr Clayton. My mind at this point 
reverted to the singular impression which had so 
affected me in church, and I was on the point of 
communicating it to Lucy, when, on lifting my 
eyes to her face, the phenomenon was explained by 
my observing there the same expression, modified 
by youth, which I had observed in the old man’s 
face. I smiled at the simplicity of what had 
before appeared an enigma, and in this vein told 
Lucy of 

We took tea with Mr Monks and Lizzie in the 
pretty arbour in the garden behind the house, 
our friends vying with each other to make what 
promised to be my last visit but one to Dartbridge 
as agreeable as possible. At last the time came 
when parting was inevitable. The girls accom- 
panied me to the station. We first looked in 
upon Miss Ryder to say good-bye, when I received 
the not unfrequent commission of posting letters 
on my arrival in the City, no leaving the 
village between Saturday and Monday afternoons. 
Those now intrusted to me she said belonged 
to her guest of the wooden leg, and were both 
marked ‘Immediate.’ Promising to fulfil her wishes 
as usual, and with mutually hearty good wishes, 
I left the White Hart for the station, with Lucy 
and Lizzie accompanying me. On our way we 

id another flying visit to the Dobsons. Poor 

e looked radiant when Lizzie appeared ; 
and I afterwards whispered to Lucy that I fancied 
the lively little coquette was not quite so indif- 
ferent to his manly affection as she professed. 
My convoy was now increased by Peggy and 
George, both of whom no doubt considered the 
friendly task of seeing me off well requited by 
certain facilities which it afforded themselves, 
The familiar platform at last witnessed our 
several adieus, and I was once more on my way 
to London. 

Reaching Fenchurch Street, I proceeded to the 
nearest post-office to deposit Mr Clayton’s letters, 


I believe it is quite an innocent instinct rather 
than any curiosity which induces one to glance 
at the superscription of letters intrusted to 
them before committing them to the official box, 
Anyhow, I was altogether unconscious of sinister 
motive in reading the addresses of those I then 
held in my hands, and would doubtless have 
forgotten the fact, had one of these not arrested 
my attention rather startlingly. To my amaze. 
ment it was directed to Lucy’s step-mother—‘ Mrs 
Warren, 3 Chesney Place, Brighton.’ I hurriedly 
looked at the other, to see whether it might throw 
any light upon the stranger’s connection with 
Lucy's relative, but only to find that it was 
intended for a well-known firm of solicitors in Old 
Jewry. I again gazed at the first letter, and, con- 
fused with conjecture, crest them both into 
the box. Many hours ere I slept did I spend in 
attempting to divine the probable nature of the 
old gentleman’s business with Mrs Warren—fruit- 
lessly of course. I went to sleep over the task, 
and amid other thoughts the subject was almost 
forgotten on the morrow. 


CHAPTER III.—LOVE OVER A LEDGER, 


So my little scheme of self-denial was rendered 
abortive by Lucy’s recall to Brighton. For several 
days I am afraid the thought of her going awa 
made me mope in rather an unheroic manner. 
spent my evenings in concocting absurd little notes 
destined for Fetter Lane, finding a specious relief 
and real aggravation of my misery in committing 
these inanities to paper. It was not until I caught 
myself in the throes of composing ‘An Ode to 
Melancholy’ in true egotistical fashion, that I per- 
ceived my case to be a bad one, and forthwith set 
about striving for a healthier frame of mind. This 
is admittedly a task more easy to take up than 
to accomplish ; but I believe I hit upon the like- 
liest method of doing so by placing before me once 
more the duty of working with all my might both 
in the office and at my private studies. I accord- 
ingly worked for Steel, Flint, and Company with 
redoubled vigour; and instead of shilly-shallying 
over pink-tinted note-paper, spent my evenings 
with my German text-books and dictionary. 

Under this more sensible condition of things the 
week once more drew to a close, On Friday even- 
ing as I was about to leave off work, I was surprised 
by a request from Mr Steel to step into his private 
room. I did so with considerable perturbation ; 
but before my ideas had time to shape themselves, 
my employer in the most urbane manner asked 
me to be seated, and proceeded to express his 
great satisfaction with my industry and zeal. My 
mind was naturally relieved. I attempted to 
make a fitting reply; when he again threw me 
into confusion by the, to me, astounding offer of 
a more responsible position at a salary of two 
hundred a year. I stammered a few lame words 
of acceptance and thanks; but it aquemed my 
ome fortune was not yet exhausted, for Mr Flint 

anding me a cheque, said with a bland smile: 


‘Mr Dalton, I quite endorse what my partner has 
just said, and am glad to give you a small mark 
of my esteem. You have not had a holiday 
this summer, so you may consider yourself at 
liberty for a fortnight, beginning this day week. 
This twenty pounds will, I trust, help to make 
your time pass more pleasantly.’ 
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THE ROMANCE OF A CITY CLERK. 


I shall not attempt to describe my feelings that 
evening as I strode towards Lorrimore Square, 
On reaching my lodgings, my first impulse, after 
a hasty tea, was to write an account of the change 
in my prospects to Lucy. It seemed to me as 
though we could now defy fate. The future assumed 
the most roseate of aspects through the medium 
of my sudden preferment. There was a minor 
but palpable pleasure, too, in view of my holida 
which would enable me to gratify the twofold 
wish of seeing Lucy a week earlier than I had 
expected, and of taking part in the great annual 
cricket-match between a scratch City team and 
an Eleven of the Dartbridge Club; got up— 
doubtless with an eye to business—under the 
auspices of Miss Ryder. 

I was in all the ecstasy which these thoughts 
induced, when the postman’s rat-tat sounded 
through the house. A knock at my door; and in 
answer to my ‘Come in,’ it opened, and the grimy 

oung damsel from the area floor handed me the 
following letter in Lucy’s handwriting : 

‘DeaREST FranK—I just send a line to say 
that my step-mother has written to request me to 
go home at once, saying she is very poorly. She 
writes herself, so I do not believe she can be very 
ill. But what canI do? Mr Monks says I had 
better go to-morrow; and I am staying here to- 
night to finish up some work before going. Lizzie 
is with me, and is going to take my place until 
her father can get another clerk. Can you call 
at the office to-night to say good-bye, darling? 
—Your own Lucy,’ 

Here was a damper to my over-heated hopes ! 
The short period which I had expected Lucy still 
to spend in London was ruthlessly curtailed, and 
the unhappiness which her stay at Brighton must 
entail was about to begin. 

I reached the Gazette office about nine o'clock 
to find Lucy alone, engrossed with her ledger. It 
was the dingiest of editorial rooms, though well 
furnished. The jets were covered by huge 

n shades, which — every other article in 
adow except the table. Lucy had not heard me 
enter, and for a short time I watched her intently 
as she pored over the figures pen in hand, The 
situation had perhaps as little of the conventional 
elements of romance as well might be ; but that, 
I say, is matter of opinion, To my idea, there 
could be no more interesting picture than that 
slight figure clad in some material of a grayish 
tint, the slender waist clasped by a simple dark 
tibbon, the shapely head with its plainly arranged 
masses of brown hair, bent gracefully over the 
folio, the fresh girlish face shaded by its position, 
the little hand } {tly wielding the pen. 

Our greeting at length was all that it should 
have been under the circumstances, I soon saw 
how much Lucy endured at the thought of part- 
ing, and how much she dreaded going home. To 
tell the truth, I did strive to shake her resolution 
of going to Brighton. I had the good sense, how- 
ever, to desist before my selfish reasoning offended 
her more delicate sense of _ and wrong, and 
went on to acquaint her with my good fortune, 
cheering her with the hope of meeting again 
early. Seated beside each other on twin ‘ Windsors’ 
we talked of all that lovers will talk of; and then, 
as even lovers’ talk will at times, we spoke 
of dear old eager and of my intention to 
take part in the cricket-match, While on this 


theme, the address on Mr Clayton’s letter, which 
had so impressed me when posting it, recurred to 
my mind with such suddenness, that I asked with 
unconscious absurdity: ‘Lucy, do you know any 
man with a wooden leg?’ 

‘Frank !’ quoth Lucy. 

_ I then hastened to explain my meaning, dwell- 
ing upon the strange coincidence, and inquiring 
eagerly whether she had any relative answering 
Mr Clayton’s description. 

‘I have no relatives alive” answered Lucy at 
length, after marvelling woman-like at the incident ; 
‘and I never heard my step-mother refer to any 
of hers. I don’t know any of my own mother’s 
friends ; and never saw my father’s only brother, 
who was killed, I understand, during the Mutiny 
in India’ 

The matter was dropped on Lucy reminding me 
that her accounts were not yet balanced. I of 
course volunteered to assist her ; and we two City 
clerks worked together far into that sultry summer 
night adjusting the monetary concerns of the Oil- 
man’s Gazette. We had not been long at our 
joint task when Miss Lizzie made her appear- 
ance, bringing her work with her. Then, while 
my affianced and I were deep in debits and 
credits, invoices and per contras, that amiable 
young person plied her needle in silence, the huge 
tabby which had followed her into the office 
purring softly in her lap. These are secrets, ye 
oilmen, yet withdraw not your subscriptions ! To 
me your prs gt little journal will ever have 
an unsurpassable interest, and my most liberal 
advertisements be accorded to its shabby columns. 
Somewhere in the small-hours my Lucy and I 
completed yee honourable Society’s statement of 
affairs ; and while Lizzie Monks stroked the staff- 
cat in innocent oblivion, we kissed and shed tears 
at parting just.as genuinely as any other foolish 
young couple who are not City clerks. 

I heard from Lucy on the Monday after her 
departure, in a sweet affectionate note, but contain- 
ing no reference to family matters. My employers 
during the remainder of the week treated me with 
marked respect, and my fellow-clerks took their 
cue from their principals. My improved prospects 
would under other circumstances have afforded 
me the keenest pleasure ; as it was I was rest- 
less and depressed. I was surprised and annoyed 
too at not receiving another letter from Lucy. 

My promise to form one of the London Eleven 
could not on any reasonable pretext be withdrawn, 
so I prepared with resignation to fulfil my engage- 
ment to play at Dartbridge on Saturday. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CRICKET-MATCH. 


There is no keener sportsman in the world than 
the Cockney, theoretically. His love of excite- 
ment ‘ by flood and field’ is something akin to the 
schoolboy’s fondness for military exploits—inno- 
cently imitative. A day’s ‘outmg’ to witness a 
rowing-match or horse-race, a wrestling encounter, 
or a game at cricket, is an event in his calendar. 
And on the same principle that there are thou- 
sands of excellent swimmers who never saw the 
ocean, a number of the metropolitan natives, in 
spite of the limited opportunities they possess, 
attain considerable proficiency in manly exercises. 
The hostess of the White Hart had therefore less 
difficulty in collecting a team from among the 
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travellers and clerks of her City acquaintances 
than might be supposed ; and by nine o'clock on 
the morning of the great day all had found their 


their fancies or their purses. 

Miss Ryder received me with much friendliness ; 
but with a certain air of mystery, not altogether 
foreign to her nature, yet unusual in her manner 
towards me. I had little time however, in the 
bustle of the hour, to take much note of this 
peculiarity, or to guess at the drift of certain smil- 
ing innuendos she threw out. Sport is beyond 
doubt a great leveller amongst Englishmen, and 
my spick-and-span cricketing suit, together with 
a fair reputation as a hard hitter, was sufficient 

rt to the society of the Squire-and-trade- 
ocracy of Dartbridge for the nonce! The 
large dining-room of the inn was devoted to 
the reception of the rival Eleven, their umpires 
and immediate friends. On my entrance, I was 
not a little surprised to find the veteran Mr Clay- 
ton seated as usual by the open window, pufling 
at his meerschaum with his wonted vigour, his 
natural limb crossed comfortably over the artificial 
one, and his rubicund face glowing with a pleni- 
tude of benevolence quite captivating. He met 
my first intelligent glance with a quiet matter-of- 
course kindliness, giving my extended hand a 
most uncompromising squeeze. 

‘Glad to see you, youngster,’ he said, lifting his 
huge pipe from hi <odl ‘Glad to see you in your 
flannels Egad ! it my old heart good to see 
this turn-out. Here, Phipps, Wooley! let me 
introduce you to this young quill-driver! (I mean 
no offence, m boy.) This is the young Cockney, 
gentlemen, whom I promised to for a good 


score. 

So I modestly submitted to be introduced to the 
crack players of the Dartbridge Eleven, who I 
could see were not averse to accept an acquaint- 
anceship recommended by the eccentric stranger. 
A move was at last made for the ground, a care- 
fully conserved field belonging to the Squire. 
The Hae of the match have yee! been re- 
ported in the proper quarters, so I shall content 
myself with omnia the incidents affecting my 
a Mr Clayton had obtained a seat in Miss 
Ryder’s dog-cart, from which my hostess and he 
watched the game, though from rather an unneces- 
sary distance, I thought. I occasionally glanced 
thitherwards, and imagined once that one of two 
rom girls who chattered to the occupants of the 
vi 


often made my heart jump; but the foolish 
thought was speedily e in the active dis- 
—_ of my duties as long-stop. 

The match was a close one, ending in a draw; 
and both parties were in high spirits as they pro- 
ceeded to the White Hart to partake of the excel- 
lent dinner laid out for their refreshment. As was 
only natural, I found the enjoyment of the hour 
infectious. I had, moreover, succeeded in making 
the second-best score, and felt the congratulations 
of my friends immensely agreeable. In spite of 
love’s anxieties therefore, I looked forward with 
delight to sharing the hilarity of the dinner-table. 
It was consequently with no little chagrin that, 
when stopping for a moment at the bar to say 
a word to Miss Ryder, I received from her hand 
a note requesting me to go at once to the villa, 
as Mr Monks desired to speak to me. She accom- 


way to Dartbridge by road or rail, as best suited. 


e wore a straw-hat the sight of which had | you. 


ied its delivery with one of the mysterious 
and she had favoured me 
with in the morning ; but I was too annoyed to 
take much notice. The idea at length occurring 
to me, as I stood gnawing my lip in uncertainty 
whether to obey the request or not, that it might 
have some reference to Lucy, I hastily decided; 
and having asked to be excused from going in 
to dinner, took my way to the chief of the Gazette's 
house more leisurely and regretfully than I had 
done 

cannot say I was greatly surprised on entering 
the pretty parlour of Rose Villa to find Mr Clayton 
in his favourite position and at his usual occupa- 
tion, I had got used to the apparition! So I 
imagined at least; but the events of the next 
hour amply proved that my capacity for surprise 
was far from exhausted. Mr Monks welcomed me 
in his own soft pleasant manner, but immediatel 
withdrew, without explaining the object with 
which he had summoned me, thus leaving me 
alone with the eccentric veteran. 

‘Well, Mr Dalton,’ said that worthy, ‘excuse 
me ; it was I who sent for you to have a quiet 
chat about the match and other things.’ 

It flitted across my mind that the wish was 
a most inconsiderate one for me; but as, instead 
of the game, he proceeded at once to refer in a 
kindly way to my own affairs, my promotion at 
Steel, Flint, and Company’s, and the holiday I 
had received, my annoyance had gradually begun 
to disappear, when he startled me by slowly and 
pointedly asking: ‘And do you think you are in 
a position to marry, Mr Dalton ?’ 

‘Sir !’ I ejaculated. 

‘I have asked you a very simple question, I 
am sure, Do you really think you could keep a 
wife on two hundred a year ?’ 

‘Mr Clayton,’ I retorted, trembling with vexa- 
tion, ‘are you aware that you are taking a great 
liberty? You have no right to ask me any such 
question. I shall wish you good-evening, sir. I 
rose, and strode towards the door. 

‘Well, well, Wilful! Good-bye! But hark you! 
You will have to be a little more reasonable before 
you get my consent to marry Lucy.’ 

I turned round in the intensity of my surprise, 
my hand still on the door-knob. 

‘Oh! I mean what I say,’ continued the old 
gentleman with an exasperating smile. ‘ And unless 
you shew her uncle some more respect, I am quite 
sure Lucy herself will have nothing to do with 


‘Her uncle! Mr Clayton’—— I n. 

‘Mr Fiddlesticks!—Mr Warren, if you like, 
laughed the veteran till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. ‘But come in, my boy, and sit down. 
I suppose I had better prove my relationship, 
or you will be treating me to some more of your 
fine airs, you young rascal !’ 

I was about to protest ; but my companion only 
answered by pointing to a seat and bursting into 
a fit of laughing only equalled by that which he 
had indulged in at Dartbridge station. 

‘Ring the bell, please,’ he requested on partially 
coming to. 

I mechanically obeyed by touching the bell- 
pull. A minute or two after the door opened, 
and ‘Lucy!’ I exclaimed, with what delighted 
astonishment may be imagined. ‘Frank!’ And 
as the old gentleman’s curiosity had been suddenly 
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attracted to something going on in the village 
street, and his head was out of window, we 
hurriedly but eagerly embraced, and then stood 
hand in hand, gazing into each other's face in 
embarrassed silence. 

‘you do look amazin appy! It 
Frank, that have been liberties this 
time—ha, ha! I oor you don’t mind the 
cricket-dinner now, e I will just hop over to 
the Hart and take your place there. You will be 
able to amuse one another, I daresay.’ 

He stumped to the door; but ve ll making his 
exit turned and said with a merry twinkle in his 
eye: ‘’Pon my life, I never thought a pair of City 
clerks could look so sentimental !’ 

A few sentences will render this happy but un- 
expected dénouement intelligible. Lucy had only 
been three days in Brighton when she received 
a letter from her uncle containing a kind but 

remptory request for her return to Dartbridge. 

he had naturally been very much surprised at 
this sudden revelation of her relationship ; but to 
her still greater astonishment, on shewing the 
letter to her step-mother, that lady expressed no 
surprise whatever, and offered no objection to her 
immediate departure. This capricious conduct on 
Mrs Warren’s part was only explained when Lucy 
and her uncle met. If for the first time she had 
now learned that her father’s brother was alive, 
he on his part was equally surprised at the state- 
ment. He had been in communication 
with her step-mother ever since her father’s death, 
making a liberal allowance for his niece’s main- 
tenance and education through that firm of solici- 
tors in Old Jewry to whom one of the letters I 
had posted was addressed. It then appeared that 
the old gentleman’s announced intention of leay- 
ing India (where for many years he had traded 
successfully, and where he had been so injured in 
one of the episodes of the Mutiny as to necessitate 
the amputation of a limb) was the cause of his 
brother’s widow hastily recalling her step-daughter. 
He arrived in London earlier than expected, and 
learned with pain that Lucy was earning her own 
livelihood—entirely of her own determined wish, 
as the lawyers informed him. Ascertaining that 
she spent a portion of the week at Dartbridge, he 
concluded to run down and quietly observe for 
himself how she was situated and what were 
her disposition and character. Miss Ryder, with 
kindly meant communicativeness, had not only 
enlightened him, but uainted him with our 
engagement, The letter I had posted for Mrs 
Warren, in which he merely intimated his arrival 
in this country, was the cause of the more hurried 
summons to Brighton which Lucy ultimately re- 
ceived ; while that to the solicitors contained a 
request to inquire into my own position and char- 
acter, and if found to be satisfactory, to forward 
a? interests with Steel, Flint, and Company, 
who it happened were old correspondents of his 
My poe ous preferment was thus explained— 
somewhat at the expense of my self-esteem ; but 
then I took heart when I considered that after all 
it was my steadiness and industry which gained 
me these good offices. It was merely the old 
man’s whim to surprise me on the of the 
cricket-match. 

I need only add that I am now at the head of 
the firm so often mentioned, Lucy being a sleep- 


pry RET Mr Warren has a villa of his own 
at Dartbridge now, having settled there in order 
to enjoy an evening pipe at the White Hart, and 
a game at cribbage with Miss Ryder, herself now 
waxing in years, 


BONE-SETTERS 


Most persons will in the course of their lives have | 
heard of self-taught men skilled in the art of 
setting broken bones and putting to rights dislo- 
cated joints. In some cases their operations have 
been described as marvellous, and as having baffled 
regular practitioners. A short time ago, in noticing 
Dr Smiles’s biography of George Moore, we quoted 
the account of a bone-setter in London who had 
adroitly rectified a dislocated shoulder-joint that 
several reputedly skilled surgeons could make 
nothing of. A correspondent connected with the 
medical profession calls in question the accuracy 
of the story ; for which, of course, we are no way 
responsible. The proper person to write to on the 
subject would be Dr Smiles, who is not given to 
romancing. We have ourselves however, known 
some curious instances of illiterate men who, by a 
sort of natural tact, were eminently successful as 
bone-setters. One of these instances was that of 
a drummer in a militia regiment as long ago as 
1812, who, when discharged at the peace of 1815, 
set up as a bone-setter, and made a living by his 
profession. Not long since, there died an eminent 
bone-setter on Speyside, to whom persons suffering 
from dislocations flocked from all quarters. It 
seems ridiculous to pooh-pooh instances of this 
kind. A wiser policy would consist in finding 
out what were the special modes of operation of 
these bone-setters, and taking a hint from them. 
While one correspondent has favoured us with 
his doubts on the subject of unprofessional bone- 
setting, others have written to verify cases such as 
that recorded by George Moore’s biographer. One 
of these communications is as follows: ‘In 1865, 
I had met with a severe accident on board a 
ship coming home from India, and among other 
injuries the middle finger of my right hand was 
much injured. There were two or three doctors 


among the pane besides the ship’s surgeon, 
and they all agreed that it was y & severe 
bruise. I thought little of it, hoping it would 
soon get right; but when six weeks passed and 
the finger was still quite powerless, I consulted 
an cnallent general practitioner in England, who 
said the joint was cainaed, and recommended: an 
application of iodine ; which took off the skin, but 
had no other effect. Two other surgeons—one of 
them a man of considerable repute—were con- 
sulted, but with no better result; and eventually 
I was persuaded to go to a bone-setter in Liver- 
pool. e moment he felt the finger he said: 
“It’s dislocated.” The treatment was very simple. 
The finger was enveloped in a bag of bran and 
kept constantly wet for a fortnight, and then it 
was set. The operator gave it a violent wrench. 
I heard a crack like that made when one pulls 
one’s finger-joints sharply ; and from that moment 
I had the full use of my finger, which until 
then was absolutely powerless. The fee, as far.as. 
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I remember, was ten shillings, certainly not 
more. 

*The case which led me to consult this bone- 
setter was much more remarkable. Among the 
passengers on board the same ship was an Indian 
civilian who had been severely mauled by a 
tiger, in trying to save a fellow-sportsman’s life, 
and had quite lost the use of one arm. He was 
on his way home to see if anything could be done 
to restore it; and his disappointment was t 
when, after some months’ treatment by one of the 
greatest of London surgeons, there was hardly any 
improvement, and no hope was held out of more 
than a very partial cure. While down in Wales, 
he heard of the bone-setter above mentioned, who 
was a native of the Principality, and determined 
to try his powers, In a few months, by simple 
treatment and the wonderful power of manipu- 
lation which this man possessed, the use of the 
arm was entirely restored, and has ever since 
remained so. 

‘I do not for a moment wish to disparage the 
skill and care shewn by the regularly qualified 
surgeons in ordinary and in many extraordinary 
cases, They are, with few exceptions, upright 
and generous men, and their kindness and tender- 
ness seem specially developed by the pain which 
they so often have to inflict; but there are cases— 
more frequent, I believe, than is commonly sup- 
posed—where something more than training and 
practice is needed ; and there are a few men (and 
women too) who seem intuitively to ess this 
something—a gift of touch which tells them when 
a joint, or it may be a muscle or tendon, is not 
in ‘ey right place, and enables them to put it 

ight. 


rig 
*It is this which I think the medical profession 
and the public generally should recognise, instead 
of speaking of these bone-se' as is often done, 
as quacks, and their cures as fables, or at best 
happy accidents, In some cases the rs of 
this gift have taken the necessary diploma which 
permits them to practise ; in others they have not 
the means or education which would enable them 
to do so; or perhaps they have only discovered 
their gift comparatively late in life, when they 
have settled down to other professions, 
‘Surely some means could be devised by which 
this gift, when it is discovered in an individual, 
can be utilised for the benefit of suffering humanity 
without the ordinary diploma, and yet with some 
check which would prevent imposture, The first 
step is the tion that such a gift does 
exist ; and then let it be the subject of intelli- 


inquiry.’ 
Jaake correspondent offers his experience. He 


writes as follows : ‘Some twelve years since, when 
returning from a visit to a friend on a bitterly cold 
December evening, I unluckily pe upon a 
sheet of ice on the foot-path, and fell with my leg 
bent completely under me. The pain was intense, 
and for a quarter of an hour I was unable to raise 
myself up. Fortunately, I was not far from home, 
and to crawl to my own door. For two 
or three subsequent days 1 endured excruciating 

y, and consulted my usual medical men in 

town of ——, who pronounced my injury to 
be a violent sprain of the muscles of the knee, and 
after tightly ing the joint, they recom- 
mended entire rest for some days. For six weeks 
I hardly moved out-of-doors, and was quite unable, 


eg assistance, to put on my stockings and 
ts, 

‘One day a neighbour suggested my seeing a 
celebrated bone-setter who pays a weekly visit to 
this neighbourhood. _I eagerly adopted the su 
tion, and by the aid of two sticks, attended by 
a friend, I contrived to get into and out of the 
train, and reached the bone-setter’s residence in 
due course. He first directed me to undress, and 
placed a chair to rest my leg upon. After mani- 
pulating the limb, without saying a word he 
suddenly jumped upon my leg with all his force, 
I fainted away at once, so great was the pain, and 
when I recovered my senses, the perspiration was 
literally streaming down my face. i asked for 
some brandy, which he produced out of a cup- 
board close by, remarking: “I always keep my 
physic here.” 

‘For some ten minutes afterwards I felt very 
faint and in great pain ; and without noticing his 
movements, to my horror he took a run and 
jumped again on my leg, causing me to faint away 
a second time; and when I came to, I found my 
friend at my side whom I had left up-stairs, and 
who, startled by my screams of agony, had hastened 
down to see what was the matter. 

‘The bone-setter then said : “Get up and walk ; 
your knee was dislocated, but you are now all 
right.” To my inexpressible joy I found my knee 
replaced, and was able to walk as well as ever, 
and which for six weeks I had been unable to do 
without the assistance of two sticks. For ten 
years my leg was so well and strong, that I never 
needed the services of the bone-setter. Unfortu- 
nately, about two years since, in pulling off my 
boot I again dislocated the same knee, but in 
moving suddenly in my chair to reach a book, the 
joint returned into the socket, like the sharp 
report of a pistol. It has once since been out, 
but I have managed to replace the joint myself; 
but I occasionally go to the bone-setter to have the 
limb tightly plastered and bandaged, and over the 
bandage I always wear an elastic knee-cap. 

‘A neighbour of mine had a bad fall out huntin, 
about two years ago, and injured his shoulder, an 
for several weeks was unable to raise his arm, and 
like myself, put himself under the charge of his 
usual medical attendant. As the injury did not 
seem to abate, I advised him to go to this same 
bone-setter, which he did, and in a very short 
period he quite recovered the use of the limb, 
and is now able to drive and ride as well as ever ; 
the remedy he was ordered to adopt was hard 
friction, night and morning, with rum and neat’s- 
foot oil. 

‘I will mention an anecdote told me by this 
bone-setter. A poor servant-girl who had been an 
in-patient of a neighbouring infirmary for seven- 
teen weeks, and had been discharged as incurable, 
consulted the bone-setter, who discovered her 
ankle to be dislocated. With a violent twist he 
replaced it, and she gladly left behind her, in his 
house, the two crutches she had used for upwards 
of four months! 

‘ Although it seems almost incredible that regu- 
larly qualified surgeons do not understand the art 
of bone-setting, or adopt their somewhat rough 
usage, I believe they really dare not do so for fear 
of being accused of rude treatment, by ladies or 
persons of sensitive feelings. I believe the knack 
of bone-setting to be hereditary; at any rate it is 3 
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so in the case of my bone-setter, who is of the 
third generation in this style of treatment.’ 

We need not pursue the subject, which it is 
scarcely necessary to say deserves the careful and 
fair investigation of the faculty. 


THE FAIR STOWAWAY. 


A sutp’s forecastle, like poverty, often makes 
one acquainted with strange companions, and the 
truth of this I verified on board an iron clipper 
called La Belle Héléne, laden with locomotives and 
railway plant and bound for the East. Having 
loaded at Liverpool, we were hauling out of the 
Prince’s half-tide basin, when a smart-looking man 
with a stern face and a look of foreign service 
came on board, and abruptly addressing the mate, 
desired him to clear the ship of strangers. This 
was Captain Sproul, who had within twelve 
hours of his appointment been ordered to sea with 
two strange officers and a crew, some of whom 
were not in their sober senses, while others did not 
understand English. At Point Lynas the tug and 
pilot left us, with a strong south-west wind and 
a cross sea into which the vessel was plunging, 
setting everything forward afloat. 

On the second day things were a little more 
ship-shape ; though at noon, when we were piped 
to dinner, the forecastle was dark as pitch, what 
light there was being obtained from a slush-lamp, 
extemporised out of a beef-tin, a rope-yarn, and a 

tato. Two wooden beef-kids, containing the last 

inner of fresh meat, had been laid on the hatch, 
round which about fourteen men were seated, 
when something like a faint squeak seemed to 
issue from underneath, ‘Rats already,’ remarked 
one of the crew, helping himself: to beef; when 
just as the = gave an unusually heavy pitch, 
there was heard a long wild continuous shriek, 
about which there could be no mistake. In an 
instant every man was on his feet ; the hatch was 
thrown off, and a young fellow descended the coal- 
hold, and directly afterwards shouted: ‘Stowa- 
ways here! Send down a line.” When a bow- 
line had been thrown over him, we hauled up a 
wretched sea-sick-looking lad of about twelve 
years of age, who seemed ill and worn out with 
exhaustion ; and who was followed by an elder 
boy, whose face and form were almost concealed 
in a southwester and suit of tarpaulin much too 
big for him. : 

‘What do you mean by yowling and yelping 
in that way ?’ roared Black, whose real name was 
Pappa, one of those rough turbulent-looking men 
peculiar to Liverpool and New York. 

The elder lad made no reply, but was in the 
act of putting his hand in the nearest beef-kid, 
to assist his companion with food, when Black 
jumped up and drawing his knife across the lad’s 
knuckles sung out: ‘Men before boys, remember ; 
and not a bite of grub do you get here till you 
are victualled by the ship.’ 

‘Shame !’ replied another voice which proceeded 
from a hammock; and Hawke, a pale-looking 
young fellow with a thin sharp nose and a pair 
ths je as bright and piercing as a bird’s, put his 
head out, 

‘Who said that ?’ 


4 ‘I did” answered the man in the hammock; 


‘and I say too that you must be a coward to cut a 
boy’s hand like that.’ 

‘Stand out then, if you don’t want to be 
served the same,’ retorted the other; and Black 
stood up and brandished his sheath-knife. But 
he had not long to wait, for Hawke sprun 
out of his hammock and without a word struc 
the bully a blow which floored him. When the 
latter regained his feet he was mad with passion 
and frantic for revenge; and seizing his weapon 
and lowering his head, was again rushing to the 
attack, When unable to stand it longer, I stepped 
forward and caught his wrist, which twisted till 
he dropped the knife. Shouting to the foreigners, 
he yelled: ‘Are we to be bullied by the Britishers 
in this way?’ and I felt myself choked from 
behind, and while struggling with two unseen 
adversaries, slipped down with them uppermost. 
A general mélée now ensued between the British 
and the foreigners, which was getting fierce and 
sanguinary, when Mr Cobb the mate, hearin 
a cry of ‘Murder!’ rushed to the rescue, follow 
by the boatswain, The former was a tall wiry 
man, possessed of great strength, and as he entered 
the forecastle he saw two Maltese jumping upon 
the body of Shaw, the young seaman who had 
found the stowaways, Without hesitation, Mr Cobb 
seized one in each hand and knocked their heads 
together ; but in the dark he was set upon by 
others, and one of the Maltese who was down 
seized him by the leg and bit him savagely ; but 
the mate dealt him a terrible kick, which made 
him relinquish his hold and lie sprawling on the 
deck, Black was shouting ‘Down witht him— 
I'll finish him !’ when he was seized by this son 
of Anak, and in spite of a furious resistance, was 
thrown on the ak, and in presence of the whole 
watch put in irons, By his co strength, and 
decision Mr Cobb overawed the whole of us, and 
— saved some of the English portion from 

ing murdered. 

Order being restored, Mr Cobb called for lights ; 
and all objectionable weapons being delivered up 
to him, he condescended to ask what the disturb- 
ance was about; but when he found that in spite 
of his orders and care there were strangers on 
board, he began to chide the second-mate and the 
boatswain for their negligence. 

In the meantime the elder of the lads had 
placed his arm round the neck of the younger, 
as though to protect him, both of them looking 
very frightened, Mr Cobb regarded the pair with 
a look of severity, and roughly ordered them to 
follow him to the cabin. When the waifs 
appeared before Captain Sproul, that officer was 
in the act of ranean | to disrate the steward, 
whom he charged with being incapable and 


making free with his decanters; but directly 
the captain saw the pair and heard the account 
of the disturbance in the forecastle on their 
account, he broke out with: ‘You are a pair 
of — loafers who ought to be in jail 


and shall go there when I ,reach Calcutta;’ an 
here the captain rose up and commenced boxing 
the elder lad’s ears for entering the cabin without 
removing his hat, and had just wrenched the 
objectionable headpiece from the boy’s head, when 
a mass of tangled yellow hair fell down, and the 
younger eulank out : ‘ Please, don’t hurt her sir ; 
she’s my sister.’ 

Captain Sproul staggered back aghast. ‘ Mercy 
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on us!’ he exclaimed. ‘Have you no shame 
or reputation left to come masquerading amon, 
my crew in men’s clothes? Who are you? An 
’s your name?’ 

The girl coloured crimson as she lied : 
‘Helen Muir;’ and then related, that ~, 
no home, relatives, or friends in England, she 

run away from a boarding-school near Liverpool, 
because throtigh no letters or remittances having 
been received from her father for two years, 
her life had been made wretched from hearing 
reproaches constantly heaped upon their name. 
For the same cause her brother had been com- 
pelled to go to sea; and not wishing to be sepa- 
rated, they had determined to work their passage 
out to India and rejoin their father; leaving their 
clothes behind, and giving their last money to the 
wife of a ship-keeper, who induced her husband 
to place them in the hold of La Belle Héléne. 

‘But, said the girl, ‘I will be no cost to you; 
for I am clever with my needle, can make pastry, 
and do, I think, all that a steward can.’ 

Captain Sproul gave her a searching look, and 
said: ‘I try you;’ and calling for Mr Cobb, 
desired him to enter in the log that John Tattamy 
was disrated for drunkenness, and Helen Muir 

inted in his place. ‘And the boy,’ continued 
. captain, ‘ will clean out the cabins and assist 
er.’ 

The mate burst out ing, and evidently 
imagined that his commander was jesting ; but 
the captain looked sternly at him remarked : 
‘Mr Cobb, it’s an ill time for peeing when I give 
orders, as those who know me ; 

‘ Ay, ay sir,’ returned the other, who quickly 
retired to his cabin to make the entry. 

‘Now Helen, commenced Captain Sproul, ‘every 
soul on board here has to work, and so must you ; 
and your duty is — Take charge of the cups 
and saucers, glass and linen, and keep them clean. 
Pass my orders to the cook, who will come for them 
every morning at six Lay the table and 
wait on me.—The boy attend to Mr Cobb 
and the second-officer.—Now remember !’—and the 
es looked terribly in earnest—‘ outside the 
cabin doors you must not stir without permission, 
nor speak to one of the crew for any reason, or 
you will be sorry for it. But if you come to me 
when in any difficulty, and do your duty without 
fear or favour from any one, you will be as safe 
in this cuddy as though you were in your father’s 
drawing-room. Having admonished the girl with 
this laconic es the captain found her a cabin, 
and turned his attention to getting her some 
clothes; and fetching a piece of dark-blue serge 
intended for his own use, and an ‘old cloth 
jacket, he laid them on the cabin table and com- 
menced to fashion a garment which when com- 
— resembled the useful dress of a Sister of 

ity. 

In the course of a day or two, what with the 
captain’s cloth and her own clever fingers, Helen 
was transformed into a blue-eyed sunshiny girl of 
seventeen, with a wonderfully pretty face and a 
waving mass of light hair ; but it was her innocent 
and engaging manner that constituted her great 
charm; and the cabin, Mr Cobb declared, had 
never ap to such advantage as when this 
little blonde fairy took charge of it. 

Sailors never bear malice long, and there was 
much amusement in the forecastle when it was 


w 


known that one of the strangers was a girl; but 
the disrated steward attributed sinister motives to 
the in, whom he vowed he would expose 
when he got on shore; but Black, who had been 
released from the handcuffs, said something about 
her in Italian which made the Maltese laugh and 

shout ‘Bono, bono!’ 
Captain Sproul however, had no companion 
but his own dignity ; and when a month had 
Helen under his tuition had much im. 


prov: He never allowed her to be idle or have 


unnecessary leisure; and in addition to her ordinary 
duties, which were not heavy, she wrote up’ the 
captain’s log and commenced to study 


orie’s 
Navigation. On starry evenings he would shew 
her the different nee Wren and from being 
silent and morose, must have been surprised at his 
own fluency in describing Perseus with the Gorgon’s 
head, and Andromeda chained to the rock, and 
Cassiopeia in her chair of state, which he said’ 
were placed there for mariners like himself to 
navigate by. 

One evening at dusk all hands were called to 

shorten sail. Helen stood near the cabin-door 
trimming a hand-lamp and watching us run aloft, 
when the door opened quietly, and Black bare- 
footed stole in noiseless as a tiger. Suddenly 
she saw the man with his eyes fixed upon her, 
and before she could scream or speak, he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her roughly; and 
while she struggled with him her hair broke 
loose and fell in waves over her face and breast, 
‘I love you,’ he said, ‘and you shall be mine; 
and I will kill him, and him, and all of 
them ’—pointing to the officers’ cabins—‘if you 
will say the wo But if you tell them about m 
I shall kill you too. But I will come again ; 
I take this for a love-gift ;’ and this black-bearded 
miscreant snatched from her neck one of Captain 
Sproul’s white silk handkerchiefs, and disappeared 
in the dark as he had entered. 

The girl was too terrified to tell any one what 
had occurred ; besides, she did not even know the 
man’s name; and five minutes afterwards, when 
Captain h py entered the cabin, he found her 
wiping oil off the floor, and for the first time 
spoke to her sharply about her carelessness ; and 
imagining that her tears and trembling were occa- 
sioned by his reproof, returned on deck again, 
But another event occurred which did not off 
so smoothly. The next evening during the dog- 
watch, Sholto Shaw, the young seaman who had 
found Helen in the hold, went boldly to the cabin- 
doors, and under pretence of asking for medi- 
cine, took the opportunity of presenting her with 
a dainty pair of canvas shoes, which he said had 
been made on purpose for her; and she was ques- 
tioning him as to who was the sender ; but Captain 
Sproul was too sharp for them, for at that moment 
he darted out of his cabin, and seizing the shoes, 
remarked: ‘You asked for medicine, I think ;’ 
when ing Shaw on deck, and taking up a 
rope’s-end, he flogged him for stealing the ship’s 
canvas ; and promising him a stronger dose if 
os offence was repeated, the captain sent him 


Entering the cabin, the captain called Helen to 
him. ‘ You have broken my orders, and I am dis- 
appointed ; but as I have punished the sailor, I 
must also punish you ;’ and producing a pair of 
scissors, the captain deliberately cut off all her 
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THE FAIR STOWAWAY. 


hair, remarking that he might not be so lenient a 
second time. 

As for Helen, a nature less innocent must have 
been blunted by such treatment; but she only 
shed a few tears, and made much lighter of the 
matter than my comrade Hawke, who trembled 
with indignation when he heard of the occurrence. 
Black on the contrary laughed like a hyena at the 
fate of the canvas shoes, and to our amazement, 
put the white silk handkerchief round his neck, 
which he said the English Miss had given him. 
_ Of Hawke’s history I knew nothing; but there 
was ——e about the unknown seaman which 
shewed that he had come down greatly in social 
status; in fact he admitted that he was in a 
forecastle through his own folly. He was very 
reserved ; but there was a cool self-possession and 

ide about him which made the other seamen 

eep aloof from him and the officers dislike him. 
Sharp words ensued between these two men about 
the ownership of the handkerchief, which would 
have ended in blows ; but the weather aye 
we were pi away to reef topsails. The reef- 
tackles of the main-topsail were hauled taut, and 
some of us were upon the yard picking up the 
points, when Black came up the weather-rigging, 
and getting on the foot-rope, seized Hawke’s points, 
and gave him a shove which nearly sent both of us 
off the yard, and caused us to let go the sail; and 
the others were compelled to do likewise. In an 
instant the sail bellied out; and Black, who was 
still holding on, was dragged over the yard ; but 
no human power could save him, for what with 
the wind and the rain, we were almost blinded. 
Suddenly he gave a loud shriek, and as he did so, 
he fell feet foremost, and with a tremendous crash 
went half through a life-boat which was lying on 
the skids. He had been caught in his own trap, 
and when extricated by the carpenter was found to 
be dead. The foreigners left the yard and com- 
menced screeching and ae and crossing 
themselves, and even the mate could not get them 
aloft again that night. The captain seemed more 
surprised to see one of his own handkerchiefs round 
the neck of the corpse than concerned at the man’s 
untimely end; but after recovering the article, 
fortunately made no inquiries about it. 

After a voyage of ninety days we reached Cal- 
cutta, where, after seeing his agents, the first thing 
that Captain ‘ia d was to take Helen on 
shore. Then driving to the Adjutant-general’s 
office, he made inquiries for her father, and was 
told that Captain Muir had sent in his papers 
three years previously. 

An advertisement elicited the information that 
Captain Muir, a widower at a time when he was 
emer 9 insolvent, had married an East Indian 
lady, and from getting into debt with the banks 


and straggling to get out of it, had fallen into 


worse difficulties, resulting in his death at the 
Debtors’ Jail, Calcutta; and his widow, much 
impoverished, declined to increase her responsi- 
bilities by receiving step-children. 

It was when Helen thus found herself without 
ahome and friendless, that Captain Sproul came to 
her aid. He had lately become gentle, and was 
less abrupt in his manner of ee to her; and 
from treating her as a child had, although he 
hardly knew it, commenced to love her as a 
woman. But it was the mendacious statement 
of the disrated steward in the police court which 


— matters, and caused the captain thus 
to address his ward: ‘Like myself, Helen, you 
have served, and are now entitled to command ; 
and if you will return on board La Belle Héléene 
with such a title that none can question, I will 
make you my wife.’ 

Extremes will meet. In spite of his severity, 
Helen greatly respected the captain. His stern 
sense of justice, manly ways, and the terse vigour 
that characterised his utterances, made him seem 
to her a man to look up to; besides she now 
regarded him as her protector and the ship her 
and acce’ him, 

ew days after this speech, Captain Sproul 
came on board in great good-humour, for he had 
been married that morning, and had left his bride 
at the house of a friend, prior to going on a short 
pra oop Before leaving, however, he had to 
give his final instructions to Mr Cobb. 

Some days previous to the wedding my comrade 
Hawke had applied for and obtained his discharge, 
the captain remarking that he did not care to have 
broken-down gentlemen on board his vessel, and 
advising Hawke to try to find more congenial 
employment on shore. But on this the captain’s 
wedding ae terrible event occurred, which 
nearly lost him his wife, his ship, and the lives of 
every one on board including his own. The baro- 
meter had .fallen, and when the captain came 
on board it was blowing fresh. We had just sent 
down our light yards when the breeze increased 
to a strong gale; and at noon, just as the great 
tidal wave was due, the wind shifted with the 
force of a hurricane, bringing with it the ‘bore’ 
or storm-wave from the sea. Then commenced 
to blow such a cyclone that for destruction has 
hardly been equalled during the century. In 
that cyclone twenty thousand people perished, 
and one hundred and thirteen vil were swe 
away; and out of a fleet of three hundred of the 
finest ships and steamers in the world, only one 
escaped without damage. 

hen the wave came rolling up, La Belle 
Hélene, directly she was struck, was dragged from 
her moorings, while the force of the wind was so 
terrific that we could not stand upright. Two 
vessels locked together had drifted against us, 
smashing our boats to match-wood and snapping 
our peaked yards as though they were pipe- 
stems. The concussion caused us to collide with 
another vessel, reducing her to the same state as 
ourselves ; and thus four vessels locked together 
were swept out into the stream. We were carried 
stern first with almost railway velocity, the 
captain and Mr Cobb vainly trying to give orders, 
while holding on to the mizzen-mast; when 
suddenly the vessel lifted up with a tremen- 
dous crash, as though her stern was stove in, and 
in less than a minute her bow swung round head 
up-stream and she lay over on her beam-ends. 

e had struck on a sunken wreck, and in addi- 
tion to losing the rudder, had knocked a large 
hole in our quarter, through which the water was 
rushing like a waterfall, and we were filling fast. 
This dae however, cleared us of the other 
vessels, which like chips in a mill-stream, —— 
past, leaving us a complete wreck, with bul 
stove in and fore-lowermast alone —- As 
the vessel settled by the stern, with great difliculty 
we crawled and made our way to the bowsprit, 
which seemed each minute to stand more upright ; 
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while with a roar like the blast of a furnace the 
wind in in force, or screamed like an 
#olian through what remained of our wire- 
shrouds, The cyclone was now at its height, and 
we had been nearly four hours on the bowsprit, 
when there was a lull, and as cattle, horses, and 
the dead bodies of men, women, and children 
passed us, besides native boats and portions of 
wreckage, we could make out that they saw us 
on shore, and were getting the rocket we ag 
in position ; but such was the force of the wind, 
that when they fired the mortar the lines fell 
short, and after several attempts they desisted. 
They pointed down the river however; and to 
windward we saw what ap to be a speck 
coming up with the tide, which was running like 
a sluice, As the speck approached we could dis- 
tinguish that it was a man with the features of 
Hawke, and he held up his hand to shew that he 
had a line attached to him ; and as he was carried 
towards us, the captain dropped a running bow- 
line over him, and with great difficulty we hauled 
him on board. To the line which Hawke brought 
with him we were not long in attaching hawsers 
spliced together, which they hauled on shore ; and 
as they were dragging us, one at a time, on land, 
Hawke came to me for a moment and in an 
anxious tone asked: ‘ Where is Helen ?’ 

‘Married this morning to the captain, and on 
shore.’ 

He turned away saying: ‘Then I am of no use 
to the world, and the world is of no use to 
me. 

Through Hawke’s gallantry we were rescued ; 
and when safe on shore, both the captain and Mr 
Cobb shook him by the hand, as did numbers of 
others, and admired him for a brave fellow. A 

ublic dinner was given in his honour, and a 
arge sum of money would have been subscribed 
curtly replying to the organisers of the subscri 
tion by "allog them that he could not take 
what he was not entitled to claim; and from 
this speech some of us inferred that had Hawke 
known ,that the fair stowaway (to whom he had 
never spoken) was not on board the wreck, he 
might have acted, and we might have fared, 
differently. 

The day after the cyclone the Hooghly was one 
unbroken mirror, and was peace and tran- 

uillity ; and but for Calcutta being in ruins and 
the harbour one mass of wrecks, there was no trace 
in the yellow sky of the fearful scene which had 
been enacted the day before. High out of the 
water and among the wrecks 
was the full-length figure-head of La Belle Hélene, 
the flowing robe of which was painted a cerulean 
blue, s ing to those belonging to the vessel 
that Hawke, whose work it was, had it in his mind 
to make it resemble his late commander's wife, 
With the aid of steam-pumps and lighters, the 
vessel was subsequently raised and towed into 
dry-dock. 

One day, as the newly married couple were 
about to cross the river en route to the vessel, 
pd saw a crowd of half-nude natives staring at 
a European who was lying full length on the bank 
of the river. 

‘What a shame!’ remarked the captain, ‘for 
an Englishman to be in such a state ;’ but his 
wife, hurriedly dropping his arm, exclaimed: 


‘Why, it is that brave fellow who saved all your 
lives ; I fear he has fainted.’ 

He was dead, and had apparently been so for 
half an hour; and the post-mortem resulted in a 
verdict of ‘Died from heat-apoplexy, accelerated 
—— want of food, and a too great use of 
stimulants,’ 

The clue to his identity was a lady’s letter 
inclosed in an empty purse, the purport of which 
was that Lady Falcon inclosed a cheque for her 
son’s use ; but until he had retrieved his position, 
requested that neither her daughters nor herself 
might hear from him again. The funeral—which 
but for the accidental recognition of poor Hawke 
by Mrs Sproul, would have been that of an un- 
known pauper—was paid for by her husband, and 
largely attended by the officers and seamen in the 
port. It was Helen too who supplemented the 
official report of the captain to the widowed 
mother, containing the account of the death of 
her son, by a sympathising letter of her own, 
inclosing a fragment of hair, and detailing an 
account of the cyclone and the rescue from the | 
wreck, with which Hawke’s name was so honour- 
ably associated, and whose prominent bravery in 
some measure expiated for his previous short- 
comings and folly. 

Little remains to be told. At first the wives of 
the captains, agents, and their sets, who had heard 
of the romantic antecedents of Mrs Sproul, thought 
it would never do to encourage a person of such 
doubtful origin; consequently, it was understood 
that Mrs Sproul was to be cold-shouldered. But 
the little woman was more than a match for them, 
Her amiability, charming manners, and beauty 
vanquished the scruples and melted the stern 
respectability of most of them ; whilst her husband 
was respected as a worthy man and skilful com- 
mander, She made him a devoted and excellent 
wife, realising the sentiment : 


Honour and Shame from no condition rise ; 
Act. well your part—there all the honour lies. 


WEST INDIAN FEVERS. 


Tue recent outbreak of fever in various quarters 
in America having excited a good deal of public 
attention, we take the opportunity of offering to 
our readers some remarks upon the various forms 
of the disease which strangers especially are liable 
to encounter in tropical regions. For the following 
notes on the subject we are indebted to a gentle- 
man who has spent many years abroad. He thus 
writes : 

When tropical fevers are spoken of, yellow-fever, 
or as it is usually termed, Yellow Jack, justly 
claims the leading place in the talk; and when 
yellow-fever is mentioned, Vera Cruz is the first 
place that occurs to the mind of any one who 
knows much of the West Indies. In most West 
Indian ports yellow-fever is epidemic; it visits 
a locality as a terrible but temporary calamity, 
and then may leave it unmolested for years, It 
is otherwise in Vera Cruz, where it is never 
absent ; for though there is a season of the year 
when it is particularly virulent, at no season is the 
city absolutely safe. Every stranger who comes to 
the town and makes any stay is all but certain to 
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take the disease ; and to visit the place only for a 
day or even a few hours is a matter of serious risk, 
so thoroughly is the air charged with the plague. 
An English merchant who had a son living in 
the city of Mexico, who Yh gpa coming to 
Europe, consulted his Vera Cruz partner whether 
it would be safe to risk taking steamer at that 
port, which would expose the young man to the 
atmosphere for the half-hour or so necessary to 
get from the railway station to the steamer. Every 
new-comer is regarded by the European residents 
with a melancholy interest, The uncertainty which 
awakens the interest is not as to his taking the 
sickness, for that seems to be a foregone conclusion, 
but as to whether he will pull through. It is a 
duel in which the odds, if there be any at all, are 
on the side of the fever, for at least fifty per cent. 
of those attacked die. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the first experience of the disease which the new- 
comer has is, as a rule, his own case, so that he 
does not lie down weighted with the melancholy 
feeling which a lengthened experience of the fatal 
effects of the disease begets. 

While almost no stranger escapes the fever, it 
is a singular fact that no native of the place 
has ever been known to take it. So thoroughly 
is this immunity of persons born in the town 
recognised, and so practically is it believed in, 
that ladies living in other cities actually risk their 
lives oe coming to Vera Cruz to be confined, in 
order that their children may enjoy the security 
which birth within the walls is universally held 
to confer. Outside the walls, but within a com- 
paratively short distance of them, you might draw 
a line round the city beyond which complete 
immunity is secured. The small patch of beach 
occupied by Vera Cruz alone, of all the immense 
extent of Mexican coast-line stretching along the 
0 is the only permanent home of the deadly 
plague. 

The fact of having once come through the fever 
at Vera Cruz confers the same freedom upon a 
stranger which birth gives to a native ; no one, so 
far as known, ever having been attacked by it 
a second time. Indeed it is widely held that a 
person who has had yellow-fever in Vera Cruz 
will never take it again anywhere else; but 
though experience seems to point in this direction, 
the sg of it would be very difficult to get 
at. ‘This much however, has been observed, that 
some who have come through the fever at Vera 
Cruz and have left the place for a time, have 
come back again and lived in the town for long 
periods, and none has been known to have a 
recurrence of the disease there. Vera Cruz there- 
fore differs in this respect from some other West 
Indian ports, for I sailed with a man who had 
caught yellow-fever oftener than once in Havana 
de Cuba. While Havana is subject to great out- 
bursts of the fever, a man may live a lifetime 
there and escape it altogether; a circumstance 
of rare experience in the case of a European in 
the Mexican town. 

The fever makes devastating raids upon New 
Orleans at times, the visitation being somewhat 
similar to the outbreaks of cholera which periodi- 
cally i Syrian and other Asiatic communities, 
In 1867 the epidemic was so bad in New Orleans 


that everybody who could by any means manage 
it quitted the place, and the city was almost com- 


pletely dese: The present visitation of yellow- 


fever at New Orleans has been exceedingly fatal. 
According to the latest accounts, the deaths in that 
city have been three thousand and sixty, out of fully 
more than ten thousand cases. This is without 
reckoning the deaths at Memphis and other 
adjacent parts, , 

ellow Jack occasionally makes its appearance 
in some of the ports on the west coast of South 
America—in Callao and Panama, for instance; but 
the whole coast enjoys long periods of complete 
freedom from the dreaded sickness, I sailed with- 
out intermission in a steamer between Valparaiso 
and Panama for fourteen months, touching re- 
peatedly at all the principal ports, and during the 
whole time there was not a single case of yellow- 
fever on the coast. I had not long left the Pacific 
however, when Callao suffered from:a fierce visita- 
tion, which made great havoc among the residents 
generally, and extended its ravages among the 
employés on board the various steamers of the 
service in which I had been employed. 

It will be easily understood that the outbreak of 
fever on board a passenger steamer is apt to create 
panic which may do infinite harm ; but it is not 
every man who could deal with such an emergency 
so coolly as the commander of one of the Pacitic 
Company’s steamers told me he did. While in the 
Guayaquil river, a passenger who was travelling 
alone was stricken with fever and died in a short 
time. Instead of making a fuss, the captain 
excused himself from attending breakfast in the 
saloon that morning, and while the passengers 
were at their morning meal he read the burial 
service over the body, and with the surgeon’s 
assistance, committed it to the deep through the 
state-room window. The fever did not spread, and 
none of the passengers ever knew that it had been 
in the ship. 

Various peculiarities make it doubtful if it is 
the same disease which under the common 
name of yellow-fever in different parts of the 
western hemisphere. It is quite true that in most 
cases there are many similar symptoms ; but its 
varying fatality and duration, the different cli- 
matic conditions under which it arises, and the 
utter uselessness of modes of treatment in one 
place which are successfully practised in others, 
give some little support to those who hold that 
many distinct diseases pass under the designation 
of yellow-fever. But besides the diseases which 
are doubtful, there are many fevers always preva- 
lent in Central America and Mexico which even 
the most ignorant would never mistake for yellow- 
fever. 

At a small station on the Panama Railway, 
where I lived for a little while, a miasmatic fever 
was common, which if allowed to get a firm hold 
of a man was sure to undermine the constitution. 
It was very insidious, and its early premonitions 
could very easily be neglected. Observing by the 
drowsy headache and distaste for food which were 
coming upon me, that I had been selected for 
its attack, I mentioned the matter to the station- 
master, an old Isthmus-man. It was eight miles 
to Panama, where the nearest doctor lived ; there 
was no road but the railway track, and there 
would not be another train till next day. Fortu- 
nately for me, the station-master had about as 
much experience in treating fevers as any doctor 
could have. He at once made a cup of jars | 
coffee, into which he put a whole teaspoonfu 
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of quinine ; and this I had to drink. It was an 
immense dose of quinine ; but it killed the fever, 
and next day I was all right again. But this kind 
of fever is apt to recur, especially during the 
rainy season, when for some hours every morning 
the atmosphere is perfectly poisoned with miasma. 
The torrents of rain which fall like the bursting 
of a waterspout every afternoon, completely soak 
the earth ; and when the scorching heat of the 
morning sun falls upon the fermenting masses of 
vegetable matter, a white steam arises from it 
dense as that which floats over a washerwoman’s 
tub, and loaded with the germs of miasmatic fever. 
With every precaution, a man is ever liable to be 
laid down with the fever; and repeated attacks, 
even though they should only last for a day or 
two at a time, tell by-and-by upon the hardiest 
constitution. 

Although the part of the Isthmus of which I 
am writing is within forty miles of Chagres, this 
fever, judging by its effects, is very different from 
what is commonly called Chagres fever. The 
latter is not only awfully fatal, but suddenly so, 
death resulting in a very few hours after the first 
attack. On one occasion, a boat's crew from a 
man-of-war lying in the harbour of Chagres was 
sent ashore in the afternoon, and the men got 
astray, as sailors on a long cruise will do when 
they have a chance of a night ashore. Instead of 
returning to their ship before sundown, they got 
on the spree and slept in the open air. The con- 
sequence was that of the whole boat’s crew onl 
one man was alive next day; the others had all 
died of the fever, which they had ht upon 
themselves by their imprudence. Yet though it 
does not send men to the grave with such appal- 
ling swiftness, the Isthmus is — 
fatal in the long-run. Everybody has how 
the laying of each sleeper of the Panama Railway 
cost the life of a Chinese labourer ; and when one 
has had pointed out to him, as I have had, a 
single hillside on which fifteen hundred of the 
poor Heathen Chinee lie buried, with the supple- 
mentary information that equally extensive grave- 
yards occur all along the line, the deadly effects 
of _ fever are brought vividly home to his 
min 

These malarious fevers are of course common 
in all marshy countries within the tropics, and 
especially on the mahogany rivers in the Bay of 
Honduras and the Gulf of Campeachy. The 
mahogany trade is very much confined to Ame- 
Tican-owned vessels ; and negro crews are usually 
shipped for the Gulf voyage, it being presumed 
that they are less likely to be stricken by the 
fever than white men. But the negro seems as 
liable to take fever as his pale-faced brother. I 
was at Minatitlan in 1863 in an American barque 
for mahogany, and in a crew of fourteen all told, 
the captain, two mates, and myself were the only 
white men. Out of the whole fourteen, the only 
one who escaped the fever was the second-mate, 
the man whose duty, it might have been thought, 
exposed him most to unhealthy influences, for he 
stood every day during our stay at Minatitlan 
from morning till night on the oozy mahogany 
raft in the river, casting loose the logs and s _ 
ing them for hoisting on board. I have little 
doubt however, that most of us had ourselves to 
thank for the fever laying hold upon us, for the 
temptation to expose ourselves to risk without 


absolute necessity was great. Mosquitos of ex- 
ceptionally savage nature swarmed over the shi 
every evening, mosquitos so extraordinarily blood. 
thirsty, that a ship-captain, with insect experience 
gathered in all parts of the world, declared 
that compared with those of Minatitlan no others 
knew how to bite. We had no mosquito-curtains 
and to lie in our berths at night was perfect 
torment ; so the round tops where any breeze 
that might be blowing had a chance of reaching, 
and the oozy mahogany logs near the open ports 
on the ’tween decks were eagerly resorted to as 
sleeping-places, where partial freedom from ‘the 
myriads of tormentors might be obtained. It is 
highly probable that this exposure to the night- 
air brought the fever upon some of the crew, who 
otherwise might have escaped. Most of the men 
were only ill for a day or two, and were then able 
to resume their work. 

On this voyage I caught Fever-and-ague, the 
worst of all fevers, not even excepting Yellow 
Jack. The latter may prove fatal in a short 


time no doubt; but once over it, its evil con- 
ae 49 are over also. With ague it is a very 
di f 


rent affair. Yellow-fever is a 0e, 
but when gone it leaves no bad effects. But fever- 
and-ague once in the system launches you on a 
life-long warfare with an enemy with whom er 
can never fairly grapple and have done with ; but 
who keeps up an incessant guerrilla strife, in 
which he has always the advan of the choice 
of position ; an enemy equally skilled in retreat 
as In attack, and one whose complete rout need 
never be e 


THE MAMMOTH. 


In one of the geological galleries of the British 
Museum there is to be seen the skull of a now 
extinct elephant called the mammoth, with two 
splendid curved tusks arising from the upper jaw, 
these tusks being ten feet eight inches long, 
When we remember that the tusks of a fine 
Indian elephant are about four or five feet in 
length, we can imagine what must have been the 
size of its extinct relative, who could move about 
carrying a pair of tusks nearly eleven feet long in 
front of him. When we ask where this skull was 
found, we are told that it was dug out of a brick- 
field at Ilford a few years ago. In fact this great 
elephant died or was at least entombed by nature 
in what is now the county of Essex! Beside this 
mammoth skull, there is another skull and pair 
of tusks of an ancient elephant from the Sivalik 
Hills in the Himalaya. The story of their dis- 
covery is an interesting one. An English engineer 
was superintending some blasting operations ; and 
after one explosion he was struck by seeing two 
large round spots of a dark colour side by side 
in the face of the precipice from which a mass 
of rock had been brought down. On searching 
amid the débris he discovered two corresponding 
spots on a block of stone among it. He at once 
suspected that these spots indicated the place of 
entombment of a pair of tusks in the rock; and as 
blast after blast was made, he watched the place, 
and took out of the débris all the blocks through 
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which the tusks ran; and then cutting away the 
soft stone, found himself in possession of a number 
of cylinders of fossilised ivory and a large portion 
of a skull. On cementing them together, they 
formed a magnificent pair of tusks, their bases 
very closely applied together, the shafts running 
nearly parallel for a part of their length and then 
diverging in graceful curves, 

Near these skulls and tusks there is a complete 
skeleton of the mastodon, an extinct species of 
elephant ; and round the walls of the Museum 
are to be seen detached tusks of mammoth and 
mastodon, most of them very sharply curved ; 
while the wall-cases abound with bones and 
teeth of the same species, These remains, so 
far as their localities are concerned, are found 
in America and India, and range from Great 
Britain to Siberia ; so that from this room alone 
we can form an idea of the wide extent of country 
throughout which, in ancient times, the mammoth 
was found. 

The remains of the mammoth are found through- 
out Northern Europe, North America and Asia, 
usually near the surface of the ground; and of 
all large fossils, they are, we believe, the most 
common. Before the development of compara- 
tive anatomy, which now makes it possible to 
determine from a bone or a tooth the nature 
of the animal to which it belongs, the frequent 
discovery of mammoth remains was a continual 
puzzle to the unskilled naturalists of the time. 
The tusks were invariably referred to the common 
species of elephant, their occurrence in Europe 
being attributed to the use of the elephant in the 
Roman armies ; but when there were no tusks, 
the huge bones were not unfrequently declared 
to be those of human giants, and strange and 
wonderful skeletons were constructed out of them. 
Thus an enormous skeleton, said to have been 
that of Orion, was to be seen in Crete in classic 
times, A skeleton was found near Palermo in 
Sicily which it was calculated belonged to a 
man four hundred feet high. Such a man would 
be a head and shoulders higher than the cathe- 
dral of St Paul’s. It was gravely decided that 
he must have been one of the Cyclops, ‘most 
probably Polyphemus,’ One of the supporters of 
the arms of Lucerne is a giant. The origin of 
this device is said to have been the discovery 
in 1577 of a number of bones in the hole 
formed by the uprooting of an oak. Piliten, a 
local physician, put the bones together, and 
declared that they were those of a man nineteen 
feet high, The bones were kept at Lucerne, and 
their supposed owner was given an honourable 
place in the city arms. For a hundred and forty 
years the people believed in their giant, until 
the anatomist Blumenbach shewed that the 
bones were unmistakably those of some kind of 
elephant, 

t is no longer ible for the veriest tyro in 
anatomy to mistake a mammoth bone for that 
of a human being. All our museums abound 
with them, England herself has supplied a 
quantity of mammoth remains ; but the great col- 
lecting-ground is Siberia; and consequently the 


Imperial Museum of St Petersburg, which selects 
its specitnens from this great field, has probably the 
best collection of mammoth remains in Europe, 
including some perfect skeletons. 

The actual carcass of a mammoth was discovered 
in 1846 by Beckendorff, an engineer who was 
exploring the course of the river Indigirka, in 
North-eastern Siberiaa The summer of 1846 
was a very hot one, and the frozen marshes or 
bogs that cover most of the surface of the 
country were thawed to a considerable depth, so 
that as Beckendorff sailed slowly up the Indi- 
girka in a small iron vessel, he saw the river 
swollen and overflowing the surrounding districts 
and seeming to him like a wide sea of dirty 
brown water, in which masses of logwood washed 
out of the thawing marshes were drifting down to 
the ocean. He noticed what he took for a mass 
of this driftwood rising and falling on the water 
at some distance from his little steamer; but a 
hunter in the exploring party declared it was a 
carcass of some animal. It sank as he called at- 
tention to it, but rose a close to the boat, ‘A 
black, horrible, giant-like mass,’ says Beckendorff, 
‘was thrust out of the water; and we beheld a 
colossal elephant’s head, armed with mighty tusks, 
with its long trunk moving in the water in an 
unearthly manner, as though seeking for some- 
thing lost therein. Breathless with astonishment, 
I beheld the monster hardly twelve feet from me, 
with his half-open eyes yet shewing the whites,’ 
The body was secured with a rope. To take 

rmanent possession of it was impossible; but 

ckendorff, note-book in hand, made a rapid 
examination of it; and this is one of the best 
descriptions extant of the mammoth, a description 
agreeing well with all previous and subsequent 
information as to the appearance of the animal. 
‘Picture to yourself,’ he says in his narrative, 
‘an elephant with a body covered with thick 
fur, about thirteen feet in height and fifteen 
in length, with tusks eight feet long and curving 
outwards at their ends, a stout trunk of six 
feet in length, colossal limbs of a foot and a half 
in thickness, and a tail naked up to the end, 
which was covered with thick tufty hair. The 
animal was fat and well-grown; death had over- 
taken him in the fullness of his powers, His 
large parchment-like naked ears lay turned up 
over the shoulders and head. About the shoulders 
and back he had stiff hair about a foot in length, 
like a mane, The long outer hair was deep 
brown coarsely roo Under outer 
hair there appeared everywhere a wool very 
soft, warm, and thick, and of a fallow-brown 
colour. The giant was well protected against the 
cold. The whole appearance of the animal was 
fearfully strange and wild. It had not the nope 
of our present elephants. As compared with 
Indian elephant its head was rough, the brain-case 
low and narrow; but the trunk and mouth were 
much larger. The teeth were very powerful. Our 
elephant is an awkward animal; but compared 
with this mammoth, it is an Arabian steed to a 
coarse ugly dray-horse.... The bad smell of 
the body warned us to save what we could, and 
the swelling flood too bade us hasten, But I had 
the stomach se and brought on one side. 
It was well filled, and the contents instructive and 
well preserved. The principal were young shoots 
of the fir and pine ; a quantity of young fir-cones, 
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also in a chewed state, were mixed with the 
mass,’ 


The mammoth carcass was then allowed to go 
down the stream with the flood—doubtless des- 
tined to add its tusks and bones to the immense 
accumulation of mammoth remains which are to 
be found in all the islands off the northern coast 
of Siberia, These remains abound also in the 
valleys of the Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Indigirka ; 
and the ivory of the tusks is in such good con- 
dition that large quantities are exported both 
from the islands and the mainland. Many a set 
of chessmen and many an ornamented miniature 
work of art in Eastern Europe is made from these 
gigantic tusks. The first mammoth was found in 
1799 by a Tungoosian fisherman near the mouth 
of the Lena. The astonishment of this rude 
observer on beholding the huge elephant may well 
be imagined. Other perfectly preserved specimens 
have been obtained, and even the delicate tissues 
of the eyes have been so thoroughly preserved 
that microscopic sections of these organs have 
been duly made by naturalists. 

Another group of mammoth remains comes from 
the caves of the Dordogne, in South-western 
France, It is quite certain that these caves were 
once inhabited by an early barbarous race ; and in 
one of them, the cavern of La Madelaine, there has 
been found a piece of mammoth ivory on which 
there is engraved in rude outline by some artist 
of this race an unmistakable sketch of the 
animal with his curved tusks, high shoulders, and 
characteristic mane, a sketch which, rude as it 
is, might well be taken as an illustration of M. 
Beckendorff’s narrative. Another rude drawing of 
a mammoth done upon a piece of reindeer horn 
has been found in one of the caves of Bruniquel. 
The most characteristic point in this last sketch is 
the tail of the animal, long and with a tuft of 
hair at the end; in this respect completely dif- 
ferent from the tail of the elephant, and exactly 
corresponding to M. Beckendorff's description. 
The discovery of these two sketches proves unmis- 
takably that man and the mammoth once lived 
together in Southern Europe. 

It having been generally assumed that the mam- 
moth had become extinct in the most remote ages, 
the advocates of the remote antiquity of the human 
race have eagerly taken this contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth as a proof of their theory. 
But it really proves nothing, until we know a good 
deal more than we do at present about the period 
of the extinction of the mammoth in Europe ; and 
it may be that this huge animal lingered down 
to a much later period than has until late years 
been suspected. Thus the contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth in ancient France may 
prove that the mammoth lived down to a recent 
period, just as well as that man lived in a very 
remote one. The fresh state of most of the tusks 
and bones points to its recent extinction, the 
bones often still containing a large amount of 
animal matter. In America its ally, the mastodon, 
lived down to no very distant period, for its form 
is to be seen carved in the Aztec cities. That 
there should be in Europe neither oral tradition 
nor written record of the mammoth is not sur- 
prising; for we have no records of any country 
north of the Alps that are not era canes A 
recent ones, and the memory of extinct ani 


The question is an interesting one, and one 
on which we hope further evidence may become 
available as the exploration of Northern Asia ig 
pushed farther forward. This much we may say, 
that thanks to the researches of comparative anato. 
mists, and such fortunate discoveries as those of 
the dead bodies of the mammoth in Siberia, and 
the rude drawings in the caves of France, we know 
more of the mammoth than of any other of the 
extinct animals of the prehistoric period ; and it 
is remarkable how fully these chance discoveries 
have confirmed the conjectural restorations of the 
huge animal made by anatomists on the basis of 
bones and skeletons collected in our museums, 


OLDEN TIMES AND PRESENT. 


Awcrgnt days of chivalry, 
Tournament and falconry ; 

Ladies fair and Barons bold ; 
Thrilling days, those days of old. 
Battled towers and moated steeps, 
Turret walls and donjon keeps, 
Drawbridge closed and warder grave, 
Retainers numerous and brave. 
Mailéd sentries keeping guard, 
Troubadour and minstrel Bard 
Singing lays ’neath lady’s bower, 
Serenades at evening hour. 
Thrilling days, those days of old, 
For ladies fair and warriors bold. 


See ! a Pageant passes by, 

In all the pride of chivalry ; 

Arméd knights on chargers gay, 
Warriors eager for the fray. 
Burnished helm and glittering lance, 
In the golden sunshine glance ; 
Parting words from lady fair, 

Tress of dark or golden hair. 

Badge on arm, a woven band, 
Parting gift from her fair hand ; 
The knight departs for fields of France, 
To win his Fair by spear and lance. 


Gone those days of pageantry, 
Valour and knight-errantry ; 

Only battle, that of Life ; 

Race for wealth, the keenest strife. 
Love and Truth and Honour sold, 
Bartered for the gain of gold. 

Fair ones’ hearts not now are won 
By deeds of daring nobly done. 


Only battle, that of Life. 
Need it be ignoble strife ? 
Human hearts are battle-plains, 
Where passions rage and warfare reigns. 
Foemen ranged on either side : 
Hate and Love, Forgiveness, Pride, 
Strength and Weakness, Dread and Might ; 
Direst battles those to fight. 
Greatest victors those who win 
Conquest over Self and Sin. 
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